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THE CRISIS IN UNIONISM. 

BY HENRY WHITE. 



Though unionism has won uniYersal favor, the union itself 
has never been menaced by forces so formidable as threaten them 
at the present moment. Among these are not merely the united 
employing interests, but practically all other elements, if the re- 
sult of the national election in which labor issues were dominant, 
the legal decisions on questions vital to the union and the senti- 
ments of the press may be regarded as trustworthy indications of 
the situation. As an institution, the union is approved, but its 
power is distrusted; and this distrust has deepened into an an- 
tagonism which has dealt the union its severest blow. 

A few years ago the labor-unions stood out as a power of great 
potency. A large part of the industrial world was under its sway 
and political managers competed for its favor. Mr. Eoosevelt, 
when President, attested the importance of the unions by fre- 
quent conferences with their leaders; and, in a special message 
to Congress, he urged the passage of certain of their measures. 
When, in 1907, the United States Supreme Court handed down a 
decision in the Hatters case declaring labor-unions within the 
purview of the anti-trust laws, and, later, the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court, in the Bucks Stove and Range Company case, 
held boycotting to be a conspiracy, the unions sought by special 
legislation to annul these decisions. In addition, it was decided 
to defeat for re-election Congressmen not favorable to such bills. 
The fiasco which attended the first attempt of union labor to 
"make itself felt at the ballot-box" impelled the leaders to a 
bolder move. 

Last summer the union chiefs waited upon the political party 
Conventions to demand the endorsement of the unions' radical 
programme. The deference shown them contrasted strangely with 
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the treatment previously accorded to such committees, upon 
several of which committees the writer served. Never had 
union labor attempted so audacious a part, never was it con- 
ceded so exalted a place in the councils of the national parties. 
The Eepublican Convention went as far as it consistently could 
in the effort to meet the leaders' demands. The Democrats, with 
their hope staked on the labor vote, granted all that was practically 
asked. The Eepublican candidate, though not yielding on the 
cardinal issues, exhibited the keenest anxiety concerning the labor 
attitude, and sought to appease the opposition. Just before his 
nomination, Mr. Taft came to New York to defend his labor 
record in a speech at Cooper Union. The labor attitude alone 
placed the election in doubt. 

The farcical showing of the influence of labor at the polls which 
again resulted, the judgment of the District of Columbia court 
sentencing the three heads of the American Federation of Labor 
to varying terms of imprisonment for contempt of an injunction, 
and the Wide extension of the open shop have brought about a 
condition epoch-making in union history. 

The political effacement of organized labor for the time being 
has weakened it industrially more than at first appears. The 
fear of the political influence of the union secured for it many 
legislative concessions and also control of administrative positions 
in the departments of Federal, State and Municipal government. 
One of the results was the unionizing of a considerable proportion 
of government work. During the past year the open-shop move- 
ment reached its climax. Trades which were union strongholds 
are now " open." The hatting industry, which by reason of the 
general use of the union label was thought to be impregnable to 
the employers' movement, is the latest to succumb. The hatters' 
union, though it received the concentrated support of the entire 
union influence, was disastrously beaten. In the shoe and cloth- 
ing trades the union label has been largely discarded. With a 
view to counteracting this rapid decline in the use of the label, 
the American Federation has recently planned an extensive. cam- 
paign through a separate bureau. 

Very significant is the abandonment by the coal-miners' union 
of the demand for recognition, or at least its decision not to press 
the issue. The refusal by the Companies to meet the demand of 
the union made a repetition of the anthracite strike of seven years 
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ago seem inevitable. Heretofore unions have preferred to risk 
their existence in the attempt to compel recognition in the belief 
that the union could not live without it. 

The effect of the reverses of the unions has been virtually to 
put an end to those agencies of coercion which have so largely 
figured in their upbuilding; to force unionism upon a voluntary 
basis. If there is anything assured, it is that the union will never 
again be permitted to go back to its former regime. The em- 
ployer will certainly not let up in his war on the closed shop — 
if anything, he will be encouraged into renewed activity; the 
judiciary will not change its attitude on the boycott and union 
intimidation generally ; public opinion will hot brook trespass by 
the unions upon social rights. The union can no more go back 
to its more recent practioes than it can return to the time when 
it fought machinery, or to the days of the sympathetic strike. 
By the very energy with which the union pushed its way, re- 
sistance was provoked which will subside only when the irritation 
shall have been definitively removed. In this case, there is not 
merely the natural resistance of the employers, but also the 
force of public sentiment back of their resistance. How will the 
union meet this condition? Will it persist in its policy with the 
idea of prevailing eventually, or will it yield to the logic of events ? 

A glance at the labor press will afford a sufficient answer to 
this question. Certainly, there are in that press no evidences of 
a change of front nor of any realization of what the situation 
portends. If anything, its tone is more radical and defiant; so 
much so that for once the strict trade-unionist and the straight-out 
Socialist are in accord. Differences in methods are thrown aside 
in defence of common principles. On occasions of this kind it 
is seen how identical are the basic concepts of the two in respect 
to the function of capitalist and laborer. 

The union leaders, trained in the rough-and-ready ways of the 
movement in its early stage, concerned only with speedy results, 
and oblivious of the social aspect of the union, are not inclined 
t© put aside methods which have so far stood them in good stead, 
and the union members are not likely of their own volition to 
resist primitive impulses and look beyond their immediate objects. 

The justification urged for the closed shop is that the workers 
cannot be trusted to stand by the union if free to join or not to 
join any shop in which they might find employment. For that 
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reason it is contended that a shop must be either all union or 
all non-union, " all free or all slave." The compulsion of the 
non-unionist is accordingly unavoidable; it is necessary for his 
own good and for the good of his fellows. Deprived, therefore, 
of the power to drive into the ranks the unwilling or indifferent 
workers, the union must fall. In this is expressed the whole 
union position. 

The truth of this plea, considering the conditions under which 
the union has been evolved, is not to be gainsaid. There are ex- 
amples of unions which appear at first to prove the contrary, 
such as the Eailroad Brotherhoods. Here, however, there are ex- 
ceptional conditions and exceptional men. Pounded upon vol- 
untary membership, and with policies differing essentially from 
those of other unions, they hold aloof from other organizations. 
The hazardous nature of the calling and the high insurance bene- 
fits of the Brotherhoods are a strong inducement to seek member- 
ship. 

But the incapacities and necessities of the union will not alter 
the attitude of outside elements. Certain of its methods having 
become obnoxious by reason of the extremes to which they have 
been pressed, they must be abandoned, or the union must face 
the alternative of a defensive struggle against even greater odds. 
Employers, who previously through motives of expediency sub- 
mitted to union control, now are willing to submit to great loss 
rather than yield, and never have they been so unified. Judges 
who treated lightly breaches of the law by the unions are now in- 
clined to regard them severely. 

The plea of union advocates, that the union cannot live unless 
allowed to go on as it has been going, places the union in a sorry 
light. Without peaceful suasion as its guiding principle, the union 
is without a case. 

A closer study of the union, however, will disclose another side. 
The experience of the writer has been that, when put upon their 
mettle, working-men will unite on their own account; a spirit 
of solidarity will be engendered among them which serves the 
union better than any amount of external pressure. In the many 
trades in which the open shop has been enforced, unionism does 
not seem to have materially suffered. The disruption which in 
some cases followed has been overcome by energetic effort. What 
is true of individuals is equally true of bodies of working-men. 
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Their initiative is awakened and their possibilities developed by 
responsibility. When dependent upon outside support, the quali- 
ties of self-reliance, the great merit of unionism, remain dormant. 

However severe the setback the union movement may experi- 
ence, there is slight probability of unionism being destroyed. The 
habit of organization has been too deeply implanted, and its 
benefits have become too evident to warrant the wage-workers in 
forsaking so efficient a means for their betterment. Should the 
movement perchance be dismembered by reason of present dif- 
ficulties, there can be no doubt that the spirit which gave it im- 
pxdse will be asserted in other ways. 

Working-men, like others, will do the easiest thing. It is easier 
for them to fight an invention than to adjust themselves to it; 
it is easier to cudgel the non-unionist than to persuade him. It 
is easier for the leaders to govern by intimidation and force, to 
control by privilege and monopoly, than by moral appeal and 
economic methods. Where improper means are not available ef- 
forts will be directed along other channels. 

Unwholesome tendencies of unionism have always been correct- 
ed by antagonism, and by antagonism often ruthless and de- 
structive. Its history is a story of checks and setbacks which, in 
each case, have forced it upon a broader course. The workers 
seeking their own ends are unable to look beyond their own ends; 
in asserting their own rights it is not easy for them to see where 
the rights of others begin. Antagonism has been a most valuable 
factor in the progress of the unions. 

In the present crisis, we see another and a more telling demon- 
stration of this truth. Will past experience be turned to account 
to put the union in harmony with the conditions of social welfare, 
or will the leaders persist in a reactionary policy and invite pos- 
sibly the greatest of all disasters? At all events, it is clear that 
we are nearing the end of unionism by compulsion and probably 
the rise of a new unionism — the unionism which will rest ex- 
clusively upon merit. Perhaps this situation presages a new order 
of leadership, the superseding of the agitator by the labor states- 
man, of which England offers delectable examples; the type 
that will regard the union from its social aspect and from its 
possibilities as a promoter of industrial justice. 

Henry Whitb. 



